





CHECK! 


“Your prime and main duty will be to take 
or destroy, at the earliest opportunity, the 
German-Italian Army commanded by Field 
Marshal Rommel, together with all its sup- 
plies and establishments . . . "—From the 
now-famous Directive issued by Prime Min- 
ister WINSTON CHURCHILL to General 

Sir HAROLD ALEXAN- 
DER, under date of Aug- 
ust 15, 1942, 





For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 











A number of correspondents 
and commentators erred tech- 
nically in referring to our Af- 
rican forces as “green” troops. 
In military parlance, the term 
denotes an absence of train- 
ing . All fighting men dis- 
patched to Africa were drill- 
ed and disciplined. They 
weren’t “green”. They were 
inexperienced. They lacked 
that psychological something 
that is conceived in conflict 
and born of the battlefield. 


The great advantage with 
which the Axis started this 
war was its prodigious num- 
ber of seasoned troops. This 
advantage gradually is being 
wrested from the enemy— 
first, by the ravages of war 
that destroy Hitler’s elite; 
second, by the fact that we, 
ourselves, are seasoning 
troops of comparable ability. 


With the African task ac- 
complished, the Allies can 
now boast the British lst and 
8th Armies, the men of the 
American 2nd Corps Area, 
and the newly-reorganized 
French Army—all comprising 
soldiers who have tasted war 
and found it to be their dish 


An African victory would, 
in any case, have been “good 
medicine” for these men. But 
the nature and extent of 
their triumph gives them a 
psychological “edge” of incal- 
culable consequence in the 
coming conflict. 


In the words of Ernie Pyle, 
wirelessed from the battle- 
front: “Winning in battle is 
like winning at poker or 
catching lots of fish—it’s 
damned pleasant, and it sets 
&@ man up.” 

















The primary purpose of the 
Roosevelt-Churchill conference is 
doubtless to double-check previous- 
ly-projected plans for European in- 
vasion. However, the implied in- 
tent to intensify our war with Ja- 
pan forecasts a move of great world 
import. 

It is now a year and a half—give 
a few days—since Pearl Harbor. 
The military accomplishments of 
Japan in the interval are well 
known. But perhaps of even great- 
er import, because they are not so 
well recognized, are the political 
developments. It is folly not to ad- 
mit that Japan still holds the init- 
iative militarily, with reserve power 
to strike at will. Yet our graver 
concern may well be that she 
steadily strengthens and stabilizes 
her political system within the new 
empire. Once the spirit of resist- 
ance is effectively broken in these 
lands, our problem in the Pacific 
becomes far more difficult. 


Silence may be the most porten- 
ous of all omens. And, significant- 
ly, we hear nothing—nothing— 
from that vast, lush area under 
Japanese dominion. Manuel Quez- 
on admits that his lines of com- 
munication with the Philippine un- 
derground have been severed. The 
Dutch gov’t in exile has lost its 
contacts in the Indies. The Japa- 
nese are rapidly ‘“Nipponizing” 
these great new territories, not 
primarily thru propaganda, but by 
the barbarously effective expedient 
of suppressing all opinion. 


prophesies... 


CHINA: It is to be expected that Japan will counter our 
accelerated program with increased military pressure on 
China. One reason will be her determination to wipe out 
oa bases for big new bombers recently added to our arsenal. 


INVASION: We continue to anticipate several fronts; 
quite possibly at least two thrusts in Mediterranean; plus 
probable bridgeheads in France and Norway. 








* RRR eomenengecee teen ereememmmnesanm 


CHINA: Here the Japanese em- 
ploy a different technique to attain 
substantially the same objective. 
We incline to think of China as a 
unified nation, waging war under 
Chiang Kai-shek. Recall that Ja- 
pan controls half China’s popula- 
tion, much more than half her re- 
sources, under the puppet, Wang 
Ching-wei. These peoples are hope- 
lessly subjugated; completely iso- 
lated intellectually. 


Nor is this all. Japanese propa- 
ganda within so-called Free China 
is never quiescent. In this area, as 
in the Occupied regions, the Japa- 
nese continually appeal to the rich 
and powerful, holding out all man- 
ner of appeasing lures, in an effort 
to allign them with the puppet 
gov’t, and thus, indirectly to con- 
trol the peasant classes. They are 
making progress. 


As we told you when Madame 
Chiang visited America, she came 
on no Chautauqua tour. Her pur- 
pose was to report bluntly to high 
American officials the rapid deter- 
ioration of Generalissimo Chiang’s 
position; to plead the imperative 
need for action. 


Thus it probably is political con- 
sideration, quite as much as mili- 
tary need that dictates our present 
policy of more aggressive action in 
the Pacific. Our statesmen know 
that if the East is to be liberated, 
China must take the lead. And to 
that end we must preserve and am- 
plify organized Chinese resistance. 



















Quite 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted”—Charles 





Haddon Spurgeon 








“The longer the war lasts, the 
nearer is its end.”—ROGER Basson, 
uttering Words That Sound As 
Though They Should Mean Some- 
thing Important. 

iii ” 


ay 


l like the company of different 
women for different purposes: one 
to go to dinner with, another to go 
to church with, another to cook for 
me, another to play games with, 
and still another to make love to.” 
—Dr C E M Joap, professor, U of 
London, suggesting polygamy as so- 
lution for England’s 2 million sur- 
plus women. 
“ ” 

“The attitude of the American 
gov’t was impolite.’—Premier ToJo, 
of Japan, explaining to his people 
necessity for attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. 

“ ” 

“In Berlin, this time, while it still 
smokes and smolders, we'll dictate 
a peace of absolute victory.”— 
ROANE WaRING, commander, Ameri- 
can Legion. 

“ ” 

“Take her down!”Com Howard W 
GILMORE, submarine skipper, who 
sealed his own death sentence 
when, injured on deck, by an ap- 
proaching enemy ship, he ordered 
the submarine submerged to save it 
from destruction. 

“ce ” 

“When a girl in a tight-fitting 
sweater struts to a workbench or a 
machine in a shop, she can do more 
to disorganize the department in 10 
min than the safety dep’t can over- 


come in two mo’s.”—Mrs ESTHER 
Duncan, safety supervisor, Dodge 
Chicago Co, addressing midwest 


safety conf. 





“It was pinned on me for some- 
thing or other.”—Pvt Austin Low, 
of N Africa, in a letter to his moth- 
er, telling of an award of a silver 
star. 


“ec ” 


“Pauline Bradford, of the staff 
of Local 705, went and did it again: 
gave birth to a = grandchild.”— 
Mich Hotel, Bar & Restaurant Re- 
view. 

“é ” 

“We have been saved by the 
blunders of our enemies. Our blun- 
ders stand out like the peaks of the 
Grampian mountains, but the blun- 
ders of the Germans stand out like 
the peaks of the Himalayas.”—Lord 
STRABOLGI, British House of Lords. 

“ce ” 


“Go pick a meal in the pasture!” 


—OWI, counseling public to eat 
dandelions and other’ succulent 
greens. 


“ ” 


“Girl for bundling. Experience un- 
necessary."—Ad in Kansas City 
Star. 

“ ” 

“By speaking one little word, ‘no,’ 
he will become everybody’s Presi- 
dent.”—HarRISON E SPANGLER, GOP 
nat’l chairmen, urging that Pres 
Roosevelt remove himself as 4th 
term candidate. 


“Why are you laughing at us? 
We're going to New York; you're 
going to Italy!”—Retort of an Ital- 
ian prisoner, in Africa, as American 
soldiers voiced a few wisecracks. 
(Many soldiers from the African 
front will doubtless be brought to 
America for internment.) 

«“é ” 

“The era of the lady of leisure is 
over.”—Mrs ALEXANDER THOMPSON, 
selected American Mother of ’43. 


“e ” 


“I shall utilize all police authority 
at my disposal to evict ... any fed- 
eral official who attempts to as- 
sume authority.,—Gov LEsTerR C 
Hunt, of Wyo, protesting conversion 
of Jackson Hole area as nat’] monu- 
ment. 


“ ” 


“I report that the order to de- 
fend Tunisia to the last cartridge 
has been carried out.”—Col-Gen 
JURGEN von ARNIM, in a final mes- 
sage to ADOLF HITLER. (The radio 
operator sending the message added 
the following, presumably on his 
own initiative: Everything has been 
destroyed. We are closing down 
forever.” 


“e ” 


“Beaten paths are for beaten 
men.”—ERIC JOHNSON, pres, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of U S. 


“In these times when night clubs 
are crowded with soldiers and sail- 
ors, the mortality rate of baloons 
is very high.”—Satty Ranp, the 
celebrated “bubble-dancer.”’ (Sally, 
this wk, presented her famous fans, 
used in Century of Progress expo- 
sition, to Chicago Historical So- 
ciety.) 
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War Prisoners 
ERNIE PYLE 


Tunisian Front (By Wireless)— 
The thing Americans fought six 
mo’s to get came today. When it did 
come, it was an avalanche. The 
flood of prisoners choked the roads. 

It was a holiday, though every- 
body kept on working. It was like 
we used to feel as children on the 
farm when parents said work was 
finished and we were going to the 
state fair for a day. 

Today you saw Germans walking 
alone along highways. You saw 
them riding, stacked in our jeeps, 
with one lone American driver. You 
saw them by hundreds, crammed 
in their own trucks, with their own 
drivers. By the roadside, scores of 
tanks and trucks burned—they tried 
to wreck as much as possible before 
surrendering. 

High German officers were ob- 
viously down-in-the-mouth. Not so 
the common soldiers. Theirs was not 
the delight of the Italians, but rath- 
er a philosophical acceptance of de- 
feat. They were friendly, very 
friendly, and their friendship seem- 
ed genuine. I heard neither boos 
nor cheers. But I did hear a hun- 
dred times: “This is as it should 
be. Now we can go on from here.” 

I am always a sucker for the guy 
who loses, but it didn’t occur to me 
today to fee] sorry for our prison- 
ers. They didn’t give you that feel- 
ing. They were loyal to their coun- 
try, sorry they lost, but now it was 
all over for them and they person- 
ally seemed glad. 

Tonight, the Germans still lounge 
by thousands in fields along the 
roads. No guards are necessary to 
keep them from running into the 
darkness. They have already done 
their running. Now they await our 
pleasure rather humbly and with a 
curious eagerness to see what comes 
next for them.—Condensed from 
Mr Pyle’s dispatch to Scripps-How- 
ard Newspapers. 


woman as old as she feels—like 
admitting —Navy News. 


AMERICANA 


You don’t begin to understand 
Hollywood until you know the res- 
taurant where you can get a steam 
bath and rubdown before eating, 
and the service which by pre-ar- 
rangement will call you away from 
boring parties——HIrscHFIELp, “Main 
St., Hollywood”, American Mercury. 
5-'43. 


CHANGE 

The public mind has been given 
a degree of fluidity which only war 
can bring about. You and I and 
our neighbors have been thorough- 
ly conditioned to change. If our 
druggist, the next time we buy 
razor blades, says “We haven’t any 
steel blades. Try these made from 
soy beans,” most of us will answer, 
“Sure, let’s have a pkg. How much 
are they?” — Marsh K_ POoweERs, 
“Complacency, Your Competitor 
and the Post-War Market”, Dun’s 
Review, 4-43. 


CORRESPONDENCE— 
Soldiers 


“We had quite a lot of excite- 
ment here a while ago. Our first 
sergeant speaks with a lisp. One 
day he said: ‘You can send your 
V-mail now and it will be better 
for you.’ 

“Well, one of the boys who 
doesn’t understand English very 
well was on the point of writing his 
wife to take the first boat. He 
thought the sarge had said, ‘You 
can send for your female now!’ ”— 
From a letter written by a soldier 
in Africa, quoted in American He- 
brew. 


EDUCATION— Juvenile 

A teacher found herself explain- 
ing fractions to one of the little 
girls who always semed to look a 
bit drugged when the subject came 
up in class. The teacher tried to 
make the whole business clear in 
various ingenious ways, using pro- 
gressive school symbols, but there 
was little response. “Don’t you 
understand at all, Ethel?” asked 
the teacher after she had run thru 
her repertoire of tricks. “Oh, I 
understand all right“ said Ethel 
airily. “I just don’t happen to 
agree with you.”—The New Yorker. 


These lines are from the poem, 
Luna Habitabilis, which Tuos 
Gray, the English poet, wrote 
in Latin, in’ 1739, at the age of 
23. Shall we credit a prophetic 
imagination—or a lucky chance? 
The time will come, when thou 
shalt lift thine eyes 

To watch a long-drawn battle 
in the skies, 

While aged peasants, too amazed 
for words, 


Stare at the flying fleets of 
wond’rous birds. 

England, so long the mistress of 
the sea, 

Where winds and waves confess 
her sovereignty, 

Her ancient triumphs yet on 
high shall bear, 

And reign, the sovereign of the 
conquered air. 











EQUIPMENT— in War 


Oddly enough, one popular idea 
about the inside of a tank is com- 
pletely wrong. It is not hot. It is 
often bitterly cold. Great suction 
fans are used to cool the radiators 
of engines, and air for these fans 
is drawn thru crew’s’ quarters. 
There’s a continual draught. Many 
officers wear heavy, wool-lined 
boots to combat the cold.—E Trav- 
ERS HUTCHINS, “Men Behind the 


Tanks”, Sunday Dispatch (Lon- 
don). 
EXERCISE 


A guest at one of those Florida 
health resorts where everyone is 
expected to exercise, stubbornly re- 
fused to comply. “I came here to 
eat and rest” he insisted. “I refuse 
to exercise.” 

As the guest was checking out, 
the proprietor pleaded: “Before 
you leave, just do one bit of exer- 
cise for me—to keep my record 
clear. Please just bend down, keep 
you knees stiff, and touch your 
valise.” The man bent over and 
said, “Well, I’m touching my valise. 
What now?” “Open it” said the 
proprietor, “and give me back my 
towels.”"—LEeonarp Lyons, in his 
syndicated newspaper col. 
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Three score, and so what? 


CHANNING POLLOCK was not a conscious plagarist when he titled his in- 


formal autobiography, Harvest of My Years (Bobbs-Merrill, $3.50). 


Yet, 


singularly, he chose almost precisely the words Luther Burbank selected 
to caption his own life story. Burbank’s broad acres are a strange con- 
trast to Pollock’s Broadway. But in a life spent almost wholly amongst the 
tinselled trappings of the theatre, the celebrated playwright has found a 
creative satisfaction closely akin to that experienced by the naturalist. 
Luther Burbank was 77 when he wrote The Harvest of My Years. Mr. 
Pollock is a mere 62—still going and growing—as he plainly tells us in 


his concluding chapter: 


At 62 I find myself with a cur- 
ious sense of being at the begin- 
ning of a career. All that has gone 
before seems merely a preliminary. 
Lacking the conviction of genius 
that was the motive power of my 
boyhood, I have, as a driving sub- 
stitute, the conviction of usefulness 
and a job to be done. I have 
learned my trade, and learn more 
of it every day. Losing none of the 
enthusiasm, and I think, none of 
the imagination of youth, I have 
gained the rewards of age—balance 
and tolerance and maturity of 
judgment and understanding of my 
fellowmen. No one now has the 
financial security for which I, and 
they, struggled so long and at such 
cost, but its absence has ceased to 
frighten me, since instead I have 
the assurance of more dependable 
security within myself—the capac- 
ity that is the only real security. 
In his last years, Daniel Frohman 
spoke frequently of “sitting calmly 
on the shore and watching the 
rushing waters go by.” I have no 
wish to do that, but I have discov- 
ered the detachment that comes of 
years, the ability to do battle calm- 
ly, without fear of the outcome. 

This account, therefore, is not 


a valedictory, but only a milestone. 
Unless we lose this war—and I 
don’t believe we shall—you may ex- 
pect Vol II about 1960. I hope that 
may be a record of more important 
work, better done. I hope I shall 
be as rich in friends then as now, 
living under the same _ roof, in 
much the same way, and with the 
same wife and daughter, I hope 
I shall still believe in my fellow- 
men and still see the sentiment 
and romance and glory about me. 

Late in 1932, just before a lecture 
in St. Louis University, I met a girl 
who was playing the young beloved 
in my The House Beautiful. She 
recalled to me that her father had 
played the young lover in my first 
production, and, with that in mind, 
and the thought that, like Tenny- 
son’s brook, I go on forever, I fin- 
ished my speech to 600 _ black- 
robed students for priesthood in 
the Jesuit Brotherhood. Addressing 
me in the presence of the class, the 
president urged, “Promise us that 
you'll come again.” 

With Tennyson’s brook deep in 
my consciousness, I said to the 600 
Jesuits, “Don’t worry; I'll be back 
here some day talking to your chil- 
dren.” 








FAITH 


“I am a regimental censor” an 
Army officer recently remarked to 
an overseas chaplain. “I’ve been 
reading the letters which our men 
send home. These letters show such 
wonderful faith—a faith that 
is a real, living thing—that I be- 
gan to realize I was missing the 
biggest thing in life. As a result, 
my life has been  changed.’— 
—Watchman-Examiner. 


FOOD 

Don't worry about butter. You can 
make it from grass. All you need 
is a cow and a churn.—Magazine 
Digest (Canada). 


FRIENDSHIP—Thru 
Flowers 


When I was first married and 
moved to a strange town, I was 
lonely and began grubbing around 
in the earth. 

The next-door-neighbor hadn’t 
made the slightest sign of wanting 
to be friendly. I had watched her 
admiring my flowers. One morn- 
ing I cut the prettiest possible bou- 
quet, dashed over next door, rang 
the bell and held my breath ... 
Well, she Was just as lonesome as 
I; she wanted a friend as much as 
I did—MarGarRET PERRYMAN, “Quick 
Way to Win Friends”, Fetter 
Homes & Gardens, 5-'43. 





Can 


America Rule?—(Ji should 
not be necessary to label this for 
what it obviously is—German prop- 
aganda. Americans will teadily 
refute the typical Germanic thesis 
that one nation—by implication, 
Germany—must rule the world. 
The condensation is from das 
Signal, Berlin.) 


The European continent can no 
longer be forced to capitulate to 
any Anglo-American blockade. It 
will be capable of an independent, 
balanced existence. Britain will no 
longer be an important factor... . 

Even now America can no longer 
take Canadian and Australian 
wheat, Brazilian, Indian or Egypt- 
ian cotton, to the full extent, be- 
cause she produces an immense sur- 
plus of these products. America can- 
not take over the economic role 
which England formerly filled be- 
cause she competes with colonial 
countries in the raw materials. 

The only way America could rule 
the world would be to destroy her 
own agriculture and take the agri- 
cuitural output of other couniries. 
Then she would have to throttle the 
industries of Canada, Brazil, Aus- 
tralia, S Africa and the Argentine 
to compel them to purchase Amer- 
ica’s manufactured goods. 

No—America cannot rule the 
world because she can never be the 
natural partner of and complement 
to the colonial countries. This func- 
tion can only be iulfilled by Europe 
and the Far East. The war which 
is being waged by Britain and 
America in Europe, is being fought, 
in reality, against themselves and 
against those parts of the worla 
which are economically dependent 
on them. The part of the world con- 
trolled by America can only exist, 
in the long run, if the U S gives 
up the already hopeless war of de- 
struction against the New Europe 
and allows the world to establish 
a new natural order. 
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News of the New 


ARMY: Tiny grill, so compact it 
fits into watch-pocket, now makes 
it possible for soldiers to heat field 
rations. Small tablets are used to 
generate heat. Developed especially 
for aviators forced down on north- 
ern trails. 


MEDICINE: Serum sprayed from 
an atomizer may become future 
weapon against influenza, according 
to U of Calif scientists, reporting 
to American Ass’n of Immunologists. 
Tests conducted on mice indicate 
inhilations may be used both to 
ward off attack and as remedy for 
disease. Danger of humans becom- 
ing allergic has been reduced by 
treating serum with certain enzy- 
mes. Further experiments now in 
progress. 

Among most significant discover- 
ies of yr is revelation that deficiency 
in biotin greatly increases suscepti- 
bility to malaria, while adequate 
amt will increase resistance to in- 
fection. Biotion, nature’s most pow- 
erful vitamin is found in egg yolk, 
liver, milk. Discovery holds great 
promise for prevention of malaria 
which may be post-war scourge. 

Calling tuberculosis “the delayed 
action bomb” among war diseases, 
Dr Robt E Plunkett predicts 10 mil- 
lion active cases in Europe after the 
conflict. 


SURGERY: Danger in gas gan- 
grene is that is develops so quickly 
death may result before even ex- 
perienced surgeon can make diag- 
nosis. Now, new chemical test, de- 
veloped by England’s Lister Inst of 
Preventive Medicine, promises re- 
sults within an hr. So simple it can 
be carried out under field condi- 
tions. If it works in hands of mili- 
tary surgeons as it has in lab ex- 
periments, many lives should be 
saved. 


To American Neurological ass’n, 
this wk, Dr Paul Weiss, Chicago, 
reported method of storing frag- 
inents of nerves for future grafts, 
somewhat as blood is now stored. 
Nerves are frozen at 150 degrees 
below zero Cent., dehydrated in high 
vacuum, sealed and stored in dry 
condition. They are rehydrated be- 
fore use. 


GUIDANCE 


“We are very fortunate to be liv- 
ing in times like these when, like 
the fireman on the back end of the 
hook-and-ladder truck, we can not 
only yell, but can help steer the 
darn thing.—From a sales bulletin 
of United Fidelity Life Ins Co. 


HEALTH—in Wartime 


Gout is disappearing in Britain. 
Since the war, doctors have seldom 
come across it. The reason: habits 
of the British people today are 
healthier than ever before—The 
People (England). 


LANGUAGE—Idiomatic 


Macauley was strictly phoney 
when he had Horatius, at the 
bridge, say: “To every man upon 
this earth death cometh soon or 
late; and how can man die better 
than facing fearful odds, for the 
ashes of his fathers and the tem- 
ples of his gods.” 

What MHoratius probably said 
was, “Here they come, the 2*zxe&*! 
I gotta do something about it.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


MACHINE AGE 

The machine age has not been 
one of unadulterated benefit to 
mankind. Probably one of greatest 
problems for future is attempt to 
find the answer to a significant 
question. That question is not, “Is 
man a machine?” but “Can man 
live with the machines?”—Morris 
FIsHBEIN, “The Health Problems of 
Industry”, Hygeia, 5-’43. 


MARRIED LIFE 

In marriage, one quarrels over 
whether the bedroom window 
should be open or shut, not about 
the destiny of the race or the fu- 
ture of mankind.—Ladies Home 
Journal, 5-'43. 


NAZI—Attitude 


The attitude of the typical Ger- 
man prisoner is well illustrated in 
a story told Roane Waring, nat’l 
commander of American Legion, 
who recently ret’d from an inspec- 
tion of our Army in Tunisia. 

“They told me of one prisoner, a 
young German officer who had been 
rather badly injured. As he re- 
gained consciousness in a hospital, 
after an operatiaon, the Allied 
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The most trifling actions that 


affect a man’s credit are to be re- 
garded. The sound of your 
hammer at five in the morning 
or nine at night, heard by a 
creditor, makes him easier six 
months longer; but if he sees 
you at a billiard table, or hears 
your voice in a tavern, when you 
should be at work, he sends for 
his money the next day—Ben- 


JAMIN FRANKLIN. 











physician said, ‘Well, I think you'll 
be all right; I’ve done my best for 
you.’ 

“Instead of thanking his bene- 
factor, the surly Nazi snarled: ‘If 
you know what’s good for you, 
you'd better do your best. You will 
be held to_ strict accountability 
when we win this war.’” 


POST-WAR PLANS 


It would comfort us if we knew 
that other post-war planners felt 
as we do—like a near-sighted man 
in a dark room, wearing boxing 
gloves, and attempting to measure 
the thickness of a jellyfish with a 
pr of rubber calipers—A H Drx, 
Iron Age. 


RATIONING 

The gentleman paced the floor of 
the Maternity ward smoking cigar- 
ettes chain fasion. Every few min- 
utes he approached the nurse to 
ask: “Any news yet?” 

Finally, the telephone on_ the 
nurse’s desk, jingled. There was a 
brief message. She turned, beck- 
oned the perspiring and expiring 
papa. “It’s a boy. Would you care 
to see your wife now?” 

Racing for his hat and coat, the 
nervous parent called back, “Not 
yet. First, I have to get the kid a 
ration card.”—Parade. 
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One World—Not Necessarily One Unity 


So much has been said and written in favor of One World, the new 
book by WENDELL WILLKIE, that it seems to us the balance should be main- 
tained by a modicum of reasoned criticism. One of the most engaging of 
Mr. Willkie’s critics is PauL MALLon, Washington commentator, who re- 
cently devoted two of his syndicated columns to the book Here Mr. 
Mallon explains the basis of his objection. 


My objection is to the basic idea, 
the fundamental principle the boox 
sets forth, the premise Mr. Willkie 
adopted when he wrote it; the rea- 
son for writing it: namely, the con- 
clusion that nearness makes one- 
ness. Mr. Willkie has deluded him- 
self and obviously also deluded a 
great number of my good readers. 


Distances never have had any- 
thing to do with unity. You may 
have lived next door to two neigh- 
bors for twenty years, barely spok- 
en to one and have become very 
close to another—but not nearly so 
attached as to a friend who lives 
on the other side of town, or per- 
haps one in Canada or Labrador. 

Oneness is made out of something 
more spiritually substantial than 
distance. It comes from similarity 
of ideals, habits, customs, methods 
of living. 

If a Chinese happened to live 
next door to you and you did not 
understand his way of life, the 
proximity would not in itself lead 
you to be friends. But if you hap- 
pened to be a fellow Chinese, or a 
person who knew the Chinese way 
of life intimately, you might be- 
come close friends and might es- 
tablish a basis of unity. 


Nations are only groups of people 


in a world neighborhood, and al- 
ways have been. We have lived 
many years an equal distance from 
both Mexico and Canada. With 
Canada, we share a valid bond of 
friendship; with Mexico, we had 
our troubles, now happily adjusted. 

Therefore, in my opinion, Mr. 
Willkie has erred grievously in his 
primary iaea. I think he is just 
plain wrong in his initial assump- 
tion that whereas this was many 
worlds before, the plane has made 
it one world. It is the same old 
world, and, as distances have had 
nothing to do with the establish- 
ment of our international friend- 
ships of the past, they will have 
nothing to do with it in the future. 

We like people who like us, who 
share our views, hopes and expec- 
tations, and we will always con- 
tinue to like such people and dis- 
like others, regardless of how fast 
a few can fly back and forth. 

Mr. Willkie’s error is grievous, 
because if we now base our hopes 
of peace on a false assumption we 
will not only be disillusioned sad- 
ly, but we are likely to have more 
international troubles as a direct 
result; perhaps ever war. Only a 
thoroughly realistic peace can be a 
lasting peace. — (Distributed by 
King Features Syndicate). 








RATIONING 

“A soupbone, 
lady customer. 

“For your family, or for the dog?” 
asked the butcher. 

“For the family,” said the cus- 
tomer. 

“Too bad” the butcher mused. 
“If it was for the dog, I could give 
it to you without ration points.” 

“Oh, well” said the quick-thinking 
lady, “never mind the bone for the 
family; just give me one for the 
dog!” 


please” said the 


RELIGION—Consecration 

In a group discussing Dwight L 
Moody, the evangelist, someone 
once asked, rather sarcastically, 


“Does Mr Moody have a monopoly 
of the Holy Ghost?” Another re- 
plied with conviction, “No, but the 
Holy Ghost has a monoply of Mr 
Moody.”—Pulpit Digest. 


WOMEN—At Work 


A professor at the University of 
Chicago was riding in a taxi in 
Washington with a woman opera- 
tor, when they were caught in a 
traffic jam. After some moments of 
waiting, the taxi driver got out to 
see what was the matter. She came 
back, got in, nodded her head in 
deprecation. 

“Woman driver,” she said—JuNnE 
PROVINES, Chicago Sun. 


Confidentially 
theta —\ 
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Some enlisted men in our army 
training camps aren’t feeling too 
happy over the rapid advancement 
of WAACs to officer status. Not in- 
frequently, selected girls are whisk- 
ed away to officer training school 
almost immediately upon induc- 
tion. There are instances where a 
WAAC has scooted from private to 
lieutenant in 8 wks, while men have 
waited that many months to secure 
action on applications for officer 
training. Answer, of course, lies in 
the desperate need for officers in 
WAAC—but it doesn’t make the 
boys feel any better. 


“No metal—no medal.” Many or- 
ganizations that formerly awarded 
medals for specific attainments are 
handing out parchment scrolls, or I 
O U’s, with promise that medals 
will be distributed, come Victory. 

The name jeep for the army util- 
ity car was a natural. And peep for 
its diminutive brother was okay. But 
there’s some dissension over a fit- 
ting monicker for the new amphib- 
ious creation. One faction holds out 
for seep, while in other quarters the 
“swimming jeeps” are known as 
weeps. And you know, of course, 
that GI bicycles are creeps. 


Better use all your sugar coupons 
as they come due. OPA would like 
to see you do a little hoarding on 
this item. You’ll need extra sugar 
with fresh fruit season coming 
along, and canning time just around 
the corner. . Mexico rules that 
toreadors must henceforth confine 
their thrusts to animals designated 
as “low grade beef.” There’s always 
chance that the gay garbed sports- 
man might damage a good sirloin 
in combat. 


Prison authorities in Washington 
state would like to know present 
address of a trusty who disappeared 
with 10 blank prison checks. One 
check has already come back, 
cashed for $300. This, they say, is 
carrying things a little too far. 
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A Prayer 


FRANCIS BACON 





Although we commonly think of 
Lord Bacon as a scholar, scientist 
and statesman, precursor of our 
modern philosophy, he was essen- 
tially an humble and devout man 
who clung firmly to his faith thru 
increasing worldly success and sud- 
den disaster. The Prayer, con- 
densed here, was apparently not 
written for publication. Addison 
found it amongst papers penned 
during the period when Bacon was 
Chancellor of Englgand. He print- 
ed it in The Tatler, Dec. 23, 1710. 
Bacon was born in London, 1561; 
died 1626. 





Remember, O Lord! how Thy 
servant hath walked before Thee. . 
This vine which Thy right hand 
hath planted in this nation, I have 
ever prayed unto Thee that it 
might have the first and the latter 
rain, and that it might stretch 
branches to the seas and to the 
floods. The state and bread of the 
poor and oppressed have been prec- 
ious in mine eyes; I have hated all 
cruelty and hardness of heart; I 
have, though in a despised weed, 
procured the good of all men. If 
any have been my enemies, I 
thought not of them, neither hath 
the sun almost set upon my dis- 
pleasure. My creatures have 
been my books, but Thy Scriptures 
much more. I have sought Thee 
in the courts, fields, and gardens; 
but I have found Thee in Thy 
temples. Thy hand is heavy upon 
me, and hath humbled me accord- 
ing to Thy former loving kindness, 
keeping me still in Thy school. 

Just are Thy judgments upon 
me for my sins, which are more in 
number than the sands of the sea, 
but have no _ proportions to Thy 
mercies; for what are the sands of 
the seas? Earth, heaven and all 
these are nothing to Thy mercies. 
Besides my innumerable sins, I am 
debtor to Thee for the gracious tal- 
ent of Thy gifts and graces. Be 
merciful unto me, O Lord, for my 
Saviour’s sake, receive me unto Thy 
bosom, guide me in Thy ways. 


(Sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


The inhabitants of Paradise were 
worried. It was impossible to know 
what really was going on in Ger- 
many any more, the Boche com- 
muniques lied so much. 

It was finally decided to send 
down a reporter. The choice fell on 
Methuselah, the aged saint who had 
seen everything. 

Twenty-four hrs passed and Me- 
thuselah ret’d, on the run and 
gasping for breath. “What did you 
find out?” he was asked. “What’s 
the real situation down there?” 

“Well” said Methuselah, when he 
had regained voice, “when I got to 
Germany, they were just calling up 
my class, so I got out of there in 
a hurry."—The Churchill Gazette, 
Belgian underground newspaper. 








I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Percy L Crossy 
Creator of “Skippy” 


The exuberant young author, 
displaying a confidence rather 
foreign to the craft, approach- 
ed a busy editor. 

“How many words” he asked 
“are there in a novel?” 

“Why” responded the editor, 
“about sixty thousand.” 

“Oh” said the author bright- 
ly, “then my book is finished!” 








A little girl was put in an upper 
berth for the first time. She kept 
crying till her mother told her not 
to be afraid because God would 
watch over her. 

“Mother, are 
cried. 

“Yes.” 

“Father, are you there?” she said. 

“Yeah.” 

A passenger lost patience and 
bellowed: “We’re all here. Your fa- 
ther and mother and brothers and 
sisters and aunts and uncles and 
cousins. All here—now go to sleep.” 

There was a pause, and then very 
softly, “Mama.” 

“Well?” 

“Was that God?” 


you there?” she 





Paradise, Unlimited 
At a dinner tendered Sir Wm 
BEVERIDGE (author of The Bev- 
eridge Report) and his recent 
bride, A P Hersert, the British 
humorist, stole the show by 
singing this poem to the tune of 
The Mountains of Mourne: 
“Oh, won't it be wonderful after 
the war? 
“There won't be no _ war, and 
there won’t be no pore. 
“We'll all have a pension about 
24, 
“And we won’t have to work if 
we find it a bore. 
“There won’t be no_ sick, and 
there won’t be no sore; 
“The beer will be quicker—and 
better and more, 
“And there’s only one avenue I'd 
like to explore, 
“Why didn’t we have the old 
wa-er before?”-Montreal Star 











WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


If you want your dreams to 
come true, don’t over-sleep.— 
Gabriel’s Trumpet. 

“ ” 

The average man now lives 
30 yrs longer than he did a cen- 
tury ago. He has to, in order 
to get his taxes paid.—Banking. 

Silence: The college yell of 
the University of Experience.— 
Kalends. 

Once a politician had merely 
to promise a new post office. 
Now he has to promise a new 
world.—Modern Digest (Can- 
ada). 











The A R P instructor was giving 

lecture: 

“If an incendiary bomb comes 
thru the roof, don’t lose your head. 
Put it in a bucket and cover it with 
sand—The Tatler (London). 





